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Editorial Buzzings. 


On Sunny Slopes the grass is green, 
And springing crocus tips are seen ; 
The timid violet, in surprise, 

Peers at the sun with half-shut eyes ; 
Listens to catch the hopeful words 
From cheerful, reassuring birds. 


Come showers, come flowers, come joyful 
wing; 


Come full-clad, charming Spring ! 


-— <> + 


The Illinois Bill en Foul-Brood 
was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 9th inst. 


-——sr 


One by One tlhe older apiarists 
are passing away. How long the cata- 
logue now seems! How greatly has it 
swelled since the ‘‘nineties” began! 
Whose turn is it next? Heaven only 
knows. The younger ones step up quite 
firmly to take the place of the fallen 
ones, and close up the ranks. To them 
is confided the unfinished work, as well 
as the new within sight, and the unde- 
veloped just beyond our ken, yet existing 
only in imagination. 


. 











That Scare is Over about foul- 
brood being spread by the use of comb- 
foundation made from the melting of 
combs which contained the disease. The 
letters of Messrs. Dadant & Son and M. 
H. Hunt in last week’s BEE JouRNAL 
are supplemented by one from Ernest R. 
Root this week. These testimonies set- 
tle the matter—proving that we were 
correct in presuming that the long-con- 
tinued high temperature, to which the 
wax is subjected before sheeting is com- 
menced, does kill the microbes and spores. 
Mr. Corniel’s fears are therefore ground- 
less, and all may use comb-foundation 
without the least anxiety in that direc- 
tion. We are glad, however, that the 
point was raised, so that it may be for- 
ever settled by such testimony as we 
have presented. 


=e er 


The Patent Congress.—The 
Congress of inventors and manufacturers 
of patented inventions is celebrating the 
beginning of the second century of the 
American patent system in Washington. 
It was opened on last Wednesday by 
President Harrison. Commissioner of 
Patents Mitchell had for his theme, 
‘“*The Birth and Growth of the American 
Patent System.” Justice Blatchford, 
who is recognized as the patent expert 
on the bench of the United States 
Supreme Court, spoke on ** A Century of 
Patent Law.” 


—— -_-—— + «+ 


Ss. D. Haskin, Waterville. Minn.. 
has gotten up a swarm-catcher, but it 
is much like the Bailey, which appeared in 
L880. Great minds run in the same 
channel. 


— -_- ~~ + + —_ 


Fire destroyed the honey-house and 
work-shop of Mr. G. H. Knickerbocker, 
at Pine Plains, N. Y., on the morning of 
April 1, 1591. It contained all his 
supplies for the apiary, and in the cellar 
below were his bees, and all were con- 
sumed. Fortunately it was insured for 
about two-thirds of its valne. The Joss 


is probably about S800. 
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Wisconsin has also incorporated 
its State Bee-Keepers’ Association. Dr. 


J. W. Vance, its efficient Secretary, 
writes thus in last week’s Wisconsin 
Farmer : 


We are happy to inform our readers, 
and especially those who are members of 
our State Association, that the action of 
our recent meeting, authorizing the in- 
corporation of the Association has been 
consummated, and now our society is in 
shape to push forward its work of build- 
ing up the interests of apiculture in this 
State. Last year was, On an average, a 
poor year for honey, and many of our 
bee-keepers feel somewhat despondent, 
but there seems to be revival of hepe 
and confidence in the fact that bees gen- 
erally have wintered well, and the pros- 
pect of a favorable season approaching. 
We hope every bee-keeper in Wisconsin 
will become a member of our Association 
and thus aid inits work. 

There are hundreds of bee-keepers in 
the State who doubtless are unable to 
attend our annual State Convention, 
and yet would be glad to become 
associated with us. To them we will 
say, send your names, address, and 50 
cents to the Secretary, J. W. Vance, of 
Madison, Wis., and your name will be 
entered upon the membership rolls, and 
you will be furnished with a copy of the 
proceedings of the annual meetings and 
such other matters as concern the inter- 
ests of the Association. 
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Result of United Action.— 
The following letter will introduce the 
point at issue : 


R0CKFORD, Ills., March 50, 1891. 

Mr. THomas G. NEwMAN—Dear Sir: 
Perhaps you will remember that I re- 
quested you to write an essay to be read 
at the meeting of the Northern Illinois 
Bee-Keepers’ Association last December, 
and that you wrote on ‘* Exhibits of Begs 
and Honey at Agricultural Fairs.” The 
subject was discussed freely, as you 
requested, and a motion was unani- 
mously carried that the President 
appoint a committee of three, himself to 
be chairman of the same, to confer with 
-the Directors of the Winnebago Agricul- 
tural Society, and ask for a more varied 
list of premiums. 

I called the committee together ata 
subsequent date to formulate a list of 
premiums, and I presented the same to 
the Directors of the Agricultural Society, 
when they met to revise their Premium 





| List. I am happy to state that they’ 


gave us nearly all we asked for; in fact, 
more than we expected. having created 
a special department called the **‘ Honey 
Department,” with a committee made up» 
of honey-producers. Below is the list :. 


Best sample comb-honey, 24 sections....¢2 v0 $1 00 
Best sample extracted-honey, 12 jars.... 200 100) 
Best display of beeswax, including foun- 
ica x btn kcchabedess bres cot .6<nchabeines 200 1 00: 
Best, roost, se most artistic display of 
COMO 0 0.0.00 60 dn 00000 0s caccecesscoesthe 3 00 
_ and “lacgont display of extracted- 
CS coped scedecs 6 cocesepucecetesese seus » 300 
Best ¢ exhibit of bees in glass hives......... 5 00 3 00: 
Best exhibit of queens,drones and worker 
WO He SD 6s when cade cciucacusvavcensbento’ 00 2 00: 
Best manipulation of bees showing how to 
handle them, operated in bee-tent...... 5 00 300 
The above foots up to $46. In addi- 


tion to this, a few of 


us offer special: 
premiums as follows : 


Best display of pastry sweetened with 


ne a Silver Cup. $1 00" 
Best aiapiay of honey yenteer in glass 
not less than 12 quarts..............+. $2 00 1 00 


Com petiton in these is restricted to the: 
members of the Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, their wives and daughters. 

I have written the above, friend 
Newman, thinking you would be pleased 
to know that your essay had already 
borne fruit, and also thinking it might 
serve asa text at least from which to 
write anarticle for the Ber JouRNAL. 
Though as to that, it may be considered 
unseasonable. 

I fear my bees are not coming out this 
Spring as well as usual. There are many 
dead bees, and é@ertainly a few dead 
colonies. S. H. Herrick. 


This report from Mr. Herrick forcibly 
illustrates what we have so often said, 
that if the apiarists of America but 
realized their position, they could doa 
wonderful amount in any reasonable 
undertaking. United, persistent aetion 
always tells, and is generally suceessful. 
When will we wake up to our duties, 
our responsibilities, and our privileges ? 





_ 


Late.—The White Mountain Apiarist 
for March came to hand on April 10. 
Bro. Ellingwood should try to catch up. 
Tardy papers are very disappointing to 
all who take them. 


—_  ———> <- <> -———_—_— 


ts" When may a man call his wife 
‘*honey 2?” Answer—When she has a 
comb in her hair. 


4, 
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Mr. Theodore 8S. Bull, of Va!- 
paraiso, Ind., died at his residence on 
March 30, 1891, aged 62 years. He 
was in apparent good health until 3 
p.m. of the day previous, when he was 
attacked by La Grippe. He grew worse 
rapidly until 6 a.m. of the 80th, when 
death ended his sufferings. 
was so unexpected that only 


His demise 
two of his 


The late T. S. Bull. 
vhildren were at his bedside, though 
seven of them lived within a few 
of the parental residence. 


all 
miles 


He was one of the oldest subscribers 
of the BEE JouRNAL, and was its firm 
friend. A _ biographical sketch of his 
life may be found on page 373 of the 
BEE Journar of June 15, 1889. 

His apiary was kept in a very neat 
manner, as was his excellent farm. His 
methods and systematic management 
were admired by all its It 
afforded him the greatest pleasure to 
show his hives, and explain his methods. 
Those who attended the 
Chicago and elsewhere 
will remember his 
natured talk about 
agement. One 


visitors. 


conventions in 
in this 
enthusiasm and good 


region, 


bees and 


the 


his man- 


by one old friends 


| 


are departing, and soon the pioneers 


| will be all gone the way of alf flesh. 
_ -—_e- 


We 
Dibbern 


Spraying the Bloom. 
glad to notice that Mr. C. H. 
has given a strong warning note 
April, 


spraying fruit trees while in bloom. 


in the 


Western Plowman for against 


says: 


If there is thing thatI want to 
impress upon bee-keepers, farmers and 
fruit growers this month, it is 
ing the spraying of fruit trees. Much 
damage has done of late years 
through the ignorant spraying of fruit 
trees with insecticides while in bloom. 


One 
concernhe 


been 


This spraying to destroy the coddling 
moth, cureulio, and other destructive 
insects is a necessary and wise proceed- 
ing, but it should never be done till the 
fruit is fairly set, and the trees are 
tirely out of bloom. 

To do this during 
are in 
waste of time and 


the time the 
not only a 
material, butis also a 
great injury to a kindred pursuit—bee- 
keeping. Many colonies of and 
even whole apiaries, have been uselessly 
destroyed by this pernicious and useless 
practice, especially in recert years, 

Spray all you please, but do this at 
the proper time, which is never while 
the trees are in bloom, 

While there is as yet little or no 
lation on this subject, many of the 
States are moving in this direction. No 
man has aright to injure his neighbor, 
especially when it not profit him- 
self, and I am fruit growers will 
cease this practice when they once fully 
understand it. This, like almost all the 
other causes of difficulities 


keeping, is solely the resultof ignorance. 


trees 


blossom. is useless 


bees, 


legis- 





does 


sure 


about bee- 

I hope that all the agricultural papers 
will sound this key note in time 
vent much to our pursuit 
Spring. 


to pre- 


damage this 


- —<—- - 


Some asking about 
the making of honey vinegar. 


the 


are questions 


Full par- 





methods 
pr. G. P. 
Austin, Tex., on another 


ticulars of most approved 


may be found in an article by 
Hachenberg, of 
page. 


= _—-_—e-- 


Supply Dealers desiring to sell our 


book, ** Bees and Honey,” 


should write 


for terms. 
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How to Do It.—Mrs. L. Harrison 
writes us as follows about bee-keepers 
using their influence with members of 
the Legislature to get them to vote for 


our bills now before that body. She 
Says: 
Mr. Epiror:—In compliance with 


your request, I wrote to the representa- 
tives and Senator of this district, asking 
them to vote for the $5,000 appropria- 
tion for the Columbian Fair. The en- 
closed is the answer received. If you 
think it would encourage any one else to 
‘do likewise,” you can publish it.~ 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Peoria, Ills. eS 


Senator Mark M. Bassett is Chairman 
of the Committee on Canals and Rivers, 
and his reply is as follows: 

SPRINGFIELD, March 27, 1891. 

Mrs. L. HARRIsonN—Dear Madam: 
Yours of the 24th inst. is at hand, and 
in reply thereto will say that I think a 
suitable appropriation should be made 
for the purpose you name, and will do 
all I can to that end, when your bill 
comes up. My good wife is with me, and 
insisted on my early answer, and sends 
regards. Respectfully yours, 

M. M. BAssert. 

This shows what can be done by con- 
certed action by bee-keepers. No time 
should be lost now, as the appropriation 
matter may come up any day. The 
Spraying and Foul-Brood bills should 
also be referred to, when writing to your 
Senators and Representatives. 





A French Edition of the book 
known as the Langstroth-Dadant, is on 
our desk. We noted the fact of its 
appearance on page 378. It is of the 
same size and general appearance as the 
American edition, and is a close transla- 
tion of it, made by our friend Edward 
Bertrand, Esq., of Nyon, Switzerland. 
We hope it will have a ready sale in 
Europe, and revolutionize the methods 
there practiced. 





R.F. Holtermann will resume 
the management of the supply business of 
E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ont. So 
says the Canadian Bee Journal. 
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Progress is reported on the bill to 
prevent the spraying of fruit trees when 
in bloom. Just as these forms are ready 
for the press, we have the following 
from the House of Representatives at 
the Capitol : 


FRIEND NEWMAN :—Hip, hip, hurrah! 
We have carried the ‘‘Spraying Bill” 
through the. committee, flying. My 
speech with letters, etc., have been 
ordered printed, and a copy -placed on 
each member’s desk. ‘Tally one for bee- 
culture. Hastily yours, 

J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

Springfield, Ills., April 11, 1891. 





Prof. N. M. McLain has left 
the Experimental Station in St. An- 


thony’s Park, Minn., and returned to 
Chicago, to enter into a mercantile pur- 
suit, which offers greater remuneration 
than a college professorship. We wish 
him success. 





Cork for winter packing receives 
much favor, because it absorbs no water. 
If it should become wet, the water will 
remain between the particles, and dry 
out very quickly. 





We are Sorry to learn, by the last 
Canadian Bee Journal, that friend Mac- 
pherson is still prevented from attending 
to business by his accident, a month ago. 
He has our sincere sympathies. 


+ <<. + 
Catalogues and Price-Lists for 
1891 have been received from 


T. Phillips & Co., Orilla, 
pages—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


Ont.—16 


Christian Weckesser, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.—24 pages— Vegetable Seeds. 

J. T. Wilson, Pink, Ky.—1 
Italian Queens. 

Daniel Wyss, New Philadelphia, 0.— 
12 pages—Nursery Stock. 

R. B. Mitchell, Box 816, 
Ills.—36 pages—Poultry, 
Poultry Supplies. 


F. C. Erkel, 


page— 


Chicazo, 
€ggs, and 


Le Sueur, Minn.—16 


pages—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
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A Patent was granted on April 7, 
1891, to an apiarist in Nebraska ona 
bee-hive, having a “latticed queen- 
excluder” in the honey-board, and ‘‘a 
pivoted cut-off or valve located between 
the sections, fitted to open and close the 
excluder ’—whatever that may mean ! 

He claims that by this hive he can pro- 
duce more than three times the haney 
than by any other. He adds: ‘‘ My 
queen-excluders enabling me to fully 
control the queen, for when not brood- 
ing, honey is making, and the honey- 
receiving combs are, by my invention, 
kept free from brood, and are hence 
clean and pure, and the honey commands 
a higher price in market.” 

What nonsense! Does the inventor 
imagine that bee-keepers are yet operat- 
ing in the old way of cutting 
honey out of the brood-chamber? His 
claims are pretty conclusive evidence 
that he is not posted in the methods of 
modern honey-production. 

It is foolish to claim an increase of 
300 per cent. in honey-production upon 
the use of any hive—no matter what 
may be its features or excellence. Bees 
in log-gums, box-hives, or even in trees 
in the woods, will generally 
much honey as those in hives of the most 
improved construction. The advantages 
of the latter are in their ease of manipu- 
lation, and in the more 
dition of the product. 


comb- 


store 


as 


marketable con- 


-_- - 


The Columbian Fair.— Mr. ©. 
H. Dibbern, in the Western Plowman, asks 
this very important question, which the 
bee-keepers of Illinois and elsewhere will 
do well to give due consideration : 


Well, what are bee-keepers going to 
do for the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion? True, we still have two years to 
prepare in, but in our pursuit, like the 
Exposition itself, we will need all the 
time there is, if we would make a credit- 
able display. . 

I am pleased to note that some of the 
leading bee-keepers are taking the mat- 
ter in hand, and forming a State organi- 
zation. It may be many generations 
before we have another World’s Fair in 


our State, and it would be a lasting 
disgrace if we ‘got left,” and did 
| even make a reasonable effort. 

What would our trans-Atlantic friends 
think of us, tocome to the great State 
of Illinois—a land flowing with milk and 
honey—to find only a meager display of 
honey from the State, while the blue 
ribbons were fluttering from the elegant 
pyramids displayed by some native of 
the Fiji Islands ? 

Of course, we do not intend to let that 
thing happen, but we must be up and 
doing, as even greater surprises have 
happened. Our display should be large ; 
so large, in fact, that it will astonish 
people. Of course no one person can do 
this, but if we unite our efforts, the honey 
and wax display will be grand. 


not 


7. ~~ + « — 


Apiary Destroyed.— As the sub- 
jectof spraying fruit-trees while in bloom 
is now before several Legislatures, the 


following letter will prove very interest- 
ing reading, copied from page 351 of the 


BEE JOURNAL for L589: 


The past Winter was very mild in this 
locality, and have wintered well 
generally. I never had my bees in bet- 
ter condition up to within two weeks 
ago—in fact I was too much elated over 
the prospect of harvesting the largest 
prospective crop of Spring honey that | 
ever saw: white clover never looked 
finer, nor promised a greater yield of nec- 
tar, than it does at this time ; 
the apple-bloom proved a 
rant” to millions of bees 
diate neighborhood. One 
bors, owning an orchard of about 1OO 
acres of apple sprayed the trees 
with paris green dissolved in water, just 
as the trees were in full bloom: and, lo, 
our bees got the full benefit. The result 
is, that about ten or twelve bee-keepers 
have been totally ruined, as far as get- 
ting a Spring crop of honey is concerned. 
The young bees of the colonies that had * 
never been out to the fields, came out of 
their hives by the thousands, and went 
hopping all over the grounds ; the larvie 
in all stages of growth, both drone and 
worker, were thrown out of the hives 
by the (I suppose) well bees. Yesterday 
I examined 4 of the poisoned 
bees belonging to Mr. Charles Dodge, and 
I could not find any queen or freshly 
laid eggs. Ido not know whether the 
queens are all killed by the poison, or 
not. Truly, the path of the bee-keepr, 
is a hard one. JoHn G. Smith 

Barry, Ills.. 188 


bees 


but. alas! 
‘*death war- 
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Queries and Replies. 


oh al ip tal ip tal ip ial i a i i in ae te Ae a a 


Manipulating the Brood-Nest. 


Query 762.—In working for extracted 
honey, in a locality where the flora is 
sufficient not to interrupt breeding from 
Spring until frosts (the main surplus 
being from white clover, golden-rod and 
buckwheat, and using 10-frame Lang- 
stroth, chaff and Simplicity hives, win- 
tering in the chaff hives out-of-doors,and 
the Simplicity in the cellar), would you 
(in order to get the greatest amount of 
honey with the least amount of labor) 
winter with the brood-nest containing 
the 10 frames of honey (not having ex- 
tracted any from it during the season), 


or take out all but 6 frames full of 
honey, filling out with dummies, and 
adding the frames taken out in the 


Spring, by 
ing one at 
brood-nest 


smashing the cells and insert- 
atime in the center of the 
—a la Doolittle 9—H. W. G. 


allow the 10 frames to re- 
. P. H. Brown. 


I would leave the brood-nest 
turbed.—C. H. DrBBERN. 


I would try both ways, 
decide.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


I would 
main.—J 


undis- 


and then 


To get the greatest amount of honey 
with the least labor, I would seldom take 
out any combs.—R. L. TAY Lor. 


We take out a few combs if we are 
sure that there are too many full ones; 
but we prefer to leave more than is nec- 
essary for Winter.—DADANT & Son. 


I would remove one frame in the Fall, 
whether wintering out-of-doors or in the 
cellar, and replace it in the Spring, 
smashing eells if need be.—A. B. Mason. 


I would not 
alone. I would 
begin with. 
with the 
HEDDON. 


contract for wintering 
not use such hives to 
If I did, I would not work 
brood-chambers much.—J AMES 
Unless the hive is full of bees, it 
might be better to have less room in 
Winter. A little too much honey and 
hardly enough room will work pretty 
well.—C. C. MILLER. 


This question is one that cannot be 
answered satisfactorily, for it would 
depend upon the temperature of the 
locality; 8 frames in a 10-frame hive 
will give as good result as any, as a gen- 
eral rule.—J. E. Ponp. 
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I would not risk a colony with any 
number of frames full of honey. I think 
empty cells a necessity. Frames of honey 
or of empty comb are quite as good as 
dummies. I can see no advantage in 
‘*smashing ” the cells. —M. MAHIN. 


I doubt if it pays to manipulate so 
much. Contraction, I think, is a little 
better in Spring, and wise with weak 
colonies, but I doubt if it pays with 
stroig colonies. Dividing brood-nests 
should be done with great caution, if at 
all.—A. J. Cook. 


If I wished ‘to get the greatest 
amount of honey with the least amount 
of labor.” I would not use that plan, 
but at the same time it will probably 
succeed with you. I would try taking 
out al] but 6 frames in Winter, as you 
suggest.—EvuGENE SEcorR. 


I never have any hives with 10 or 6 
full frames of honey in the Fall. Ido 
not like to meddle with the brood-nest in 
the Fall and Spring. As I now look at 
it, 1 do not approve of putting a full 
frame of honey in the center of brood- 
nest in Spring, but prefer it at one side. 
—H. D. Currie. 


Under the circumstances named, I 
should leave all the frames in during the 
Winter, and if the bees did not breed up 
in the Spring as fast as I wished them 
to, then I would work them a la Doolit- 
tle, unless I knew of a better plan. If I 
did, I would give it to the world so they 
could profit by it.—G. M. DoonirrLe. 


I do not know what your climate is, 
but my experience that bees will 
winter better in a full sized brood-cham- 
ber than they do when crowded on a 
few frames. It may be different ina 
cold climate, but I do not believe it. 
When my bees have plenty of honey 
they need no such fussy tinkering with. 
They will build up like magic when the 
warm ‘Spring weather comes.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 


18, 


I killed a lot of colonies one Spring by 
uncapping honey and spreading brood. I 
would not be afraid to attempt it now, 
however, as I have more experience. 
Make haste slowly, and when the combs 
are covered with bees, uncap acomb and 
place it on the outside of the brood-nest. 
A comb of capped brood might be re- 
moved from the center,and one uncapped 
putinits place. Be chary of inserting 
a cold frame of honey between brood.— 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


An 8-frame standard Langstroth 


brood-chamber, with T-inch frames, will 











hold from 35 to 40 pounds of honey. If 
a story of empty combs the same size is 
used below this, to winter upon, it will 
be found there will be gnough honey for 
the bees to winter and breed up in the 
Spring to their fullest capacity, without 
the use of dummies or bother of any 
kind. H. W. G. here indicates a few of 
the many difficulties in working a single 
brood-chamber capable of holding from 
75 to YO pounds of honey in order to 
secure good results. —G. L. TINKER. 


In the first place, the brood-nest would 
very rarely be in that condition in the 


Fall. If it were, it might safely be 
permitted to remain until Spring. It 
would be a doubtful experiment to put 


frames of cold honey ‘in the center of 
the brood-nest” in Spring, Observe 
caution in such matters.—THE Eprror. 





YS 
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Sundry Questions. 


Oyster-Can Bee-Feeder. 


DEAR Epiror :—I send herewith a bee- 
feeder that you may judge of its merits, 
and if you think the invention worth 
anything to the bee-keeping fraternity, 
that you might give them a description 
of it in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
After being filled, the feeder is placed in 
front of the hive with the little tray 
Slipped in the entrance thereof; the tray 
will be xeplenished with the feed from 
‘the can asthe bees take it up. Please 
say what you think of it. 

Harrodsburg, Ky. J. O. DEDMAN. 





[It iy made by soldering a tray 414x414 
‘inches by about 44 of an inch deep, to 
the end of an oyster-can; having a small 
opening to admit the honey, which is 
held in the can as a reservoir by atmos- 


pheric pressure. We have often de- 
scribed in the Brr JouRNAL similar 


oyster-can feeders, 
our Museum. 


and have some in 
One of similar construc- 
tion came from Europe ten years ago. 
They are with 


many.—Epb. | 


used satisfaction by 


> —_——Se + 
Queenless Colonies. 


If acolony of bees came out queen- 
less in the Spring, which would be the 
best way to provide them with a queen ? 
Give them eggs, and allow them to rear 


one themselves, or purchase one for 


i 
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tliem ? Or, if I had several colonies 
that were queenless, and I hadno money 
to buy queens with, which would be my 
best, cheapest, and quickest way, then ? 
Chetek, Wis. Guy KELLOGG. 
[In the absence of means to purchase 
queens to give 


to queenless colonies in 


the Spring, of course you should give 
them frames of brood from which they 


will rear the necessary queens for them- 


selves,—Ep. | 
— as 
Five-Banded Italians. 
Ihave kept bees ior a great many 


years, but my loss the past Winter was 
the most severe I have ever suffered, 
Out of 42 colonies I have now only 32, 
All were well prepared for Winter, and 
had plenty of stores when they died. I 
haye been thinking of purchasing some 
5-banded Italians, but before doing so, 
would like a little information regarding 
these bees from some one who is thor- 
oughly conversant with them. My idea 
is, that if they have five yellow bands, 


they must have the same number of 
dark bands, and if each band is 1 “16 of 
an inch wide, they must be very large 
bees, and able to bringin a.big load 
each trip. J. C. HELDENBRANDT?T. 
Eckerty, Ind. 
[You can learn all about the five- 


banded Italian bees by writing to Jacob 
T. Timpe, Grand Ledge, Mich.—En. | 
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Convention Notices. 


tt?” The 8th semi-annual meeting of the Susque- 
hanna County Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
at Montrose, Pa.. on Thursday, May 7. 1891. 
Hi. M. SEELEY, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


[?” The Central Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Conven- 
tion will be held at Pioneer Room, at the Capitol. 
Lansing, Mich.,on Wednesday, May 6. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all, 

W. A. BARNES, Sec, Lansing 


t? The Des Moines County 
Association, will meet at the Court House in Bur 
lington, lowa, on Tuesday, June 2, 1891, at 10 a.m. 
it is intended to organize a Southeastern lowa As- 
sociation. All interested in bees and honey are 
cordially invited to attend 

JOHN NAU, Sac.. Middletown, lowa 

GEO. BIsCHOFYF, Pres., Burlington, lowa. 


. Mich. 


lowa) Bee-Keepers 


7s. - 
Binders made especially for the Ber 
JOURNAL for 1891 are for 
delivery, at 50 cents each, including post 


now ready 
age. Be sure to use a Binder to keep your 
numbers of 1890 for reference. 
for 1890 only cost 60 cents, and it will 
pay you to use them, if you do not get the 


Binders 


volumes otherwise bound. 
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Topics of Interest, 


a hal a tel a tel ie ek ial ile lee i i ta i a et a 


Keep up the Price of Honey. 


JAMES HEDDON. 


Mr. Thurber and others have told us 
about the price of sugar, after the tariff 
was removed, and I think they told us 
the truth, for, now that we have enjoyed 
two days of ‘free trade” in sugar, we 
can buy 18 pounds of A No. 1 granu- 
lated sugar for $1. But how is it about 
syrups; these twin sisters of sugar. By 
the market reports we notice either a 
very slight reduction, or none at all, in 
the price of the last named commodity. 

I desire, Mr. Editor, to make the ar- 
gument, that as honey is by no means a 
staple—nor anywhere near it—as is 
canned fruit and other sauces, extracted- 
honey will not be appreciably affected by 
the slight lowering in the price of sauces 
in general, which may take place be- 
cause of the reduction in the price of 
sugar. 

Are we sure of this reduction in the 
price of canned fruits? Are canned 
fruits as closely related to sugar as our 
syrups?, Certainly not. The consumers 
of extracted-honey are, asa rule, of a 
class who will not associate honey and 
fruit sauces. They will, we think, buy 
just as much honey at 10 cents per 
pound, when sugar is worth 4 cents, as 
when it is worth 8 cents. 

It has been said that this reduction in 
the price of sugar will not effect comb- 
honey; and yet comb and extracted- 
honey are more nearly related than is 
extracted-honey with sugar and sugared 
fruit-sauces. 

Now, I am firmly of the opinion that 
the greatest cause of the depreciation of 
prices in any commodity, or all commo- 
dities, is the prevalence of opinion that 
a reduction must necessarily take effect. 
Let bee-keepers once become possessed 
of the idea—as mistaken as I believe it 
would be—that the late reduction in 
sugar will correspondingly lower the 
price of extracted-honey 2 cents per 
pound, and down it will go; and the 
cause will be the dominant belief, and 
not the reduction in the price of sugar. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you do not believe, 
or any of your readers do not, that the 
above is very modestly stated, I wish 
you would solicit M. M. Baldridge to 
write an article for the BEE JOURNAL 


upon this subject, in which, I believe, he 
will more than bear me out in all the 





above statements, making this short 
article appear very conservative, and at 
the same time will substantiate every 
statement he may make, by giving the 
results of years pf experience. 

Such an article will surely be worth 
thousands of dollars to bee-keepers who 
will read it, if they will act upon it. 
There is no need of, nor are bee-keepers 
able to bear, any further reduction in 
the priceof honey. Will Mr. Baldridge 
tell us what he knows about these mat- 
ters which are of vast importance. 

Dowagiac, Mich., April 3, 1891. 


~ Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Convention, 


~ BENJ. E. RICE. 


The Southwestern Wisconsin Bee- 
Keepers’ Association met, pursuant to 
call, in the Court House, in Lancaster, 
Grant county, Wis., March 25, 1891, 
and was called to order by the President, 
at 1 o’clock p,m. : 

The Secretary read the proceedings of 
the two previous meetings, and, after 
striking out one clause, the minutes 
were adopted as read. 

The Treasurer’s report was adopted as 
read. 

A motion was adopted that a commit- 
tee of three be appointed to draft reso- 
lutions: N. E. France, R. P. Greene, 
and Bernard Bartholomew were ap- 
pointed as such committee. 

‘*Other occupations that pay to com- 
bine with bee-keeping,” was the title of 
an essay by Mr. Prideaux. 

Mr. Prideaux asked how best to feed 
bees in Spring, and it was decided that it 
was best to feed inside of the hive, and 
the pepper-box feeder seemed to be the 
favorite. 

Spring dwindling was dwelt on at some 
length, and much information elicited. 


‘*How can a queen be kept, after 
being hatched, until she is wanted.” 

Mr. France’s method, to cage in the 
usual way, and suspend in any strong 
colony, met with the most favor. 

‘* What birds are the most destructive 
to bees,” was the next subject, and was 
introduced by Edwin Pike, whose experi- 
ence was that the King Bird was the 
most destructive, and they should be 
killed whenever found among bees. The 
Pewee and Flycatcher were described, 
and while the King Bird is the most 
ferocious, yet the Pewee and Flycatcher 
do great harm among bees, and should 
be killed. Itis not wanton destruction 
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to kill them when destroying bees, be- 
cause it is self-protection. 

** What is the best way to find a queen 
in swarming time ?” 

This question was with reference to 
unfertile queens, and it was decided to 
be best to catch them at the entrance; 
but in adopting this method it would be 
well for another person to be looking 
after the swarm. 

On motion, the convention adjourned 
until 7 o’clock p.m. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The convention reassembled at the 
appointed hour, and the first subject for 
consideration, was ‘‘The best way to 
ventilate a bee-cellar.” 

Several methods were discussed, and it 
was finally decided that the air-escape 
should be within 6 inches of the cellar 
floor, so as to take up more foul air, and 
that it should connect with the chimney; 
also, that all dead bees should be swept 
up often, to facilitate ventilation. 

**Would it be better to place weak 
colonies on top of strong ones, in tie ‘ring 
up in Winter quarters ?” It was thought 
that it might be of some advantage. 

“Is it better to use full sheets of 
foundation for surplus, or only starters?” 

This seemed to be considered a matter 
to be governed by circumstances, but it 
was decided best to use full sheets, if 
one could afford the expense. 

A motion was made and carried, that 
Mr. France favor the convention with a 
song. That gentleman did ample justice 
to the occasion, and was rewarded with 
prolonged applause. 

A motion was made and adopted to 
adjourn until 9 o’clock a.m., to-morrow. 


SECOND DAY—MARCH 26. 


The convention was 
Y a.m. 

Committee on Resolutions submitted 
the following, for consideration : 

1. That the next meeting be held in 
Fennimore or Boscobel. 

2. That hereafter the regular annual 
meetings be held in the Fall, at which 
time the officers shall be elected and 
payment of dues made. 

3. We suggest Oct. 14 and 15, 
as the time for the next meeting. 

4. That a committee of three be ap- 


called to order at 


L891, 


pointed to look after honey sales. That 
this committee ascertain the best mar- 
kets, and report the same to the Secre- 


tary, in order that members 
profitable sales. 

5. That the officers to be elected shall 
be a President, Vice-President, Secre- 
tary, Assistant Secretary,and Treasurer. 


may make 


ae 
| 
| 
| 


| 






5O9 
The above resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted, 
A motion was adopted that a Vice- 








President and Assistant Secretary be 
elected, to fill the unexpired term. 

Motions were unanimosly adopted that 
Mr. Prideaux be Vice-President, and Mr. 
France be Assistant Secretary for the 
unexpired term. 

N. E. France, Bernard Bartholomew 
and Henry Evans were appointed a Com- 
mittee on Honey Sales. 


A motion was unanimously adopted 
that the next meeting be held in Fenni- 
more, Grant county, Wis., Oct. 14 and 


15, 1890. 
On motion, R. P. Greene, Bernard 
Bartholomew and R. C. Willis were ap- 
pointed a Committee of Arrangements 
for the October meeting. 
* Ene smies, and how to avoid ‘them,” 
by N. E. France, was the next subject. 

The moth miller was particularly men- 
tioned, and the remedy that has proved 
cheapest and best is strong colonies. 
The common skunk was shown to be a 
benefactor, for the reason that it de- 
stroys ant nests, cockroaches, and many 
other insects that are destructive to 
bees. 

Then followed an 
dwindling, cause and 
Pike. 

** Location 


essay on ‘Spring 
cure,” by Edwin 


and laying out apiary, 
shades, etc.,”” was the subject of the 
next essay by Benj. E. Rice. 

Supplementary to this subject, a 
was shown illustrating the manner in 
which, when a north or west protection 
was not to be had without great expense, 
the hives could be placed in rows,.either 
north and south, or east and west, and 
then face the hives to the southeast, and 
thus the cold winds and storms would 
not be likely to blow directly into the 
entrances. 

The subject of ‘* Foul-Brood ” 
ably handled by N. E. France, and the 
many features of this dread disease 
classified on a chart, which was plainly 
and thoroughly explained. 

It was decided that there would be but 
little danger in the use of comb-founda- 
tion from abroad, as the heat in render- 
ing the wax should be sufficient to-.de- 
stroy all germs, perhaps, in case 
of that rendered by the solar method. 

Seven names were added to the roll 
of membership during the convention. 


plat 


was 


unless, 


On motion, the convention extended a 
vote of thanks to the several local 
papers, and to the bee-periodicals, who 
so freely gave them space in their pub- 
lications. Also, to the officers of the 
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county and citizens of Lancaster for the 
use of the Court House. 
The convention then adjourned to 
meet in Fennimore, Oct. 14, 1891. 
Boscobel, Wis. 


——_—_—— , 


Comb-Honey Vs. Extracted-Honey. 


WILLIAM E. GOULD. 


I am often asked by beginners in bee- 
keeping, ‘‘ Will it pay one to produce 
extracted-honey ?” To answer this 
question, one must observe the person 
who asks it, and his condition as a bee- 
keeper. As, perhaps, many of the young 
bee-keepers present are asking them- 
selves this question, I will attempt to 
briefly give them the benefit of my ex- 
perience. 

One of the first things to decide, is 
whether you intend to make bee-keeping 
a permanent business or not. By this I 
do not mean bee-keeping as a speciality, 
but as a permanent occupation, or work, 
in connection with something else. 

If you are discouraged, or half-hearted, 
in the matter, the least amount you in- 
vest in apiarian tools, the better. And 
as you cannot produce extracted-honey 
without purchasing a few tools, you had 
better confine yourself to the production 
of comb-honey. 

But, if you have the bee-fever in its 
acute form, and possess an apiary of 
from 10 to 20 cojonies, it becomes a 
question well worthy of consideration. 

To begin with, you will need an ex- 
tractor, and an uncapping can and knife, 
which will require an outlay of from 
$12 to $18. Now, if yourun 10 colo- 
nies for extracted-honey, you will need 
120 combs. These combs will cost 
another $18, but there is one good fea- 
ture about them, they will be good 
property should you give up extracting, 
and are always in demand, so that they 
may be readily disposed of. 

In an average season, one colony of 
bees will store from 45 to 50 pounds of 
comb-honey, while one run for extracted- 
honey will store from 80 to 100 pounds; 
hence, 10 colonies will store from 300 to 
500 pounds more of extracted than of 
comb-honey, thereby, in one good season, 
half paying the necessary outlay for 
tools. 

But suppose we do not have an average 
yield, what then? Ina poor season, he 
who works for extracted-honey will get 
some kind of a yield, even when those 
who run for comb-honey get nothing. 
Last season I run 22 colonies for ex- 





harvested 600 
pounds (a very poor yield). I also run 
12 colonies for comb-honey, and har- 


tracted-honey, and 


vested almost nothing. Hence, I am 
firmly convinced that it has paid me to 
produce extracted-honey. 

Bees are in condition to make comb 
only when well fed, and hence, in a poor 
honey season they cannot make comb. 
It is not a question of disposition, but of 
material with which to work, and for 
the same reason they will not—in fact, 
cannot—store honey in sections, but 
what honey is gathered, is stored in 
combs that are ready for its reception. 

In regard to selling extracted-honey, I 
can dispose of it just as easily as the 
comb-honey. It can be _ produced 
cheaper, hence, can be sold for less, and 
thaf is a redeeming quality in the eyes 
of many consumers. 

We may produce a good article of ex- 
tracted-honey, or a poor article. The 
bees may be left in good condition to 
winters or in condition to starve. Before 
commencing to produce it, the novice 
sheuld read up on the subject, and then 
proceed cautiously. 

For many reasons I am of the opinion 
that it pays to produce both comb and 
extracted-honey in the same apiary.— 
Read before the Newaygo County (Mich.) 
Farmers’ and Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
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Method of Making Honey Vinegar. 


G. P. HACHENBERG, M. D. 


In the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL of Aug. 
8, 1888, I ‘had an article on ** Bee 
Work,” and in the same I gave a method 
of making honey vinegar. Even to this 
date I receive letters, asking further 
particulars for making the vinegar. 
Instead of answering these communica- 
tions individually, I will write an article 
for the BEE JoURNAL on the subject, 
and refer my correspondents to the same. 

When I wrote the former article, I 
made a honey vinegar only for our home 
market, and had it put up in barrels, 
and some in bottles. It was retailed at 
50 cents per gallon, and 25 cents per 
bottle. The grocer paid me 30 cents 
per gallon, and supplied his own vessels. 
The bottles had a neat label, printed in 
your establishment. I was not able to 
meet the demand for the article a year 
after its introduction, and of late have 
ceased making it, except for my family 
use, in consequence of ill health. 

The vinegar is made as follows: Take 
15 pounds of honey, 8 gallons of warm 
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soft water, 1 pint of yeast. Mix well, 
and let it ferment in an open vessel, 
covered with cheese cloth. After it has 
fermented for about a week, make a 
mixture of 6 ounces of alcohol, 6 ounces 
of chemically pure acetic acid, one-half 
ounce of tincture of cardamom, in 2 
gallons of soft water, and add it to the 
vinegar thatisin a state of fermenta- 
tion. The tincture is to go into the 
alcohol before the water is added. If 
the vinegar is kept in a dry, warm place 
it will be fit for use in about a month. 

Only enough cardamom is required to 
give it the slightest taste, without re- 
vealing its character. The crude, com- 
mercial acetic acid will spoil the prepara- 
tion, and will not be healthy, whereas 
the pure acetic acid is not only very 
pleasant to the taste, but makes a 
healthy vinegar. 

This vinegar has been pronounced 
superior to any of the expensive foreign 
vinegars introduced in this city. 

In making honey vinegar, I used the 
extracted-honey less than the washings 
of the cappings, honey vessels, etc. But 
whatever kind of honey you use, let it 
be free from all impurities. Do not de- 
pend on the process of fermentation for 
purification. 

In using the washings, there is only 
one way to determine when the honey 
solution is strong enough for making 
vinegar, and that is to ascertain its 
specific gravity. First, take the specific 
gravity of the standard solution given 
above—that is, 15 pounds to 8 gallons— 
and mark the meter at that point. 
Afterwards, you regulate your washings 
until you have reached the standard 
mark. It must be remembered when 
the solution of honey (alone) is too 
strong, honey itself being a powerful 
antiseptic, if will not assume an acetic 
fermentation, but only the vinous. 

In making honey vinegar, I havea 
secret worth keeping; and that is, if 
you once have good vinegar in a barrel, 
it will take the washings for a long time, 
leaving always good vinegar to 
from—that is, for family use. 

Since I make honey vinegar only for 
my own family use, I resort only to the 
washings, and throw the fluid into an 
open vessel. In place of acetic acid and 
yeast, I effected the primary fermenta- 
tion by dropping into the solution a part 
of a Mexican vinegar plant, that was 
sent to me for experimental purposes. 
Afterwards, I added the alcohol and 
cardamom as before. It made a very 
strong, superior vinegar, and I have 
kept up the supply for overa year by 
adding washings, as they happened to 
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on hand. The 
family had to it, 


only objection the 
was that it was too 
strong, and contained too much acetic 
acid. The fact is, there was not a drop 
of acetic acid put into it, and simply by 
adding water we find all objections 
removed. 

I know nothing of 
and nature of this 


the botanical name 
Mexican vinegar 





plant. I was told that 

Southern Texas it was 

for making vinegar. 
Austin, Texas. 


in Mexico and 
very much used 


—P Se 


Preventing Robbing of Weak Colonies. 


Having read an article from the pen 
of our esteemed fellow bee-keeper, G. M. 
Doolittle, in the American Rural Home, 
on the prevention of robbing by bees in 
the Spring, I will give my method: 

When I find a colony that being 
robbed, I close the hive for a few min- 
utes, until a number of bees collect at 
the entrance, and in the meantime get a 
handful of flour, then open the entrance 
(by this time the robbers are loaded with 
honey), and the little raseals will make 
arush for home. As they come out, give 
them a good dusting with flour, until 
they look like ‘* millers,” then keep your 
eye over the apiary till you the 
white-coated chaps entering their hive, 
then close the hive that is being robbed 
again, and let it stand 10 or 15 minutes. 
By that time the most of those engaged 
in the business will gathered around 
the entrance trying to get in. 

Take the hive that the robbers came 
from, carry it to the stand occupied by 
the weak colony, remove the weaker 
one from the stand, turn the hive 
around, brush all the bees off of it, and 
set the hive containing the strong colony 
on the stand. Pick up the hive contain- 
ing the weak colony and carry it to 
where the strong one was, making it 
look as much like the other one as pos- 
sible; return to the strong and 
change its appearance by placing a 
piece of clored cloth in front. 

You can then sit down in the 
and watch the proceedings with pleas- 
ure and amusement—and it is amusing 
to witness the humble supplication of 
the little fellows their return to the 
old stand, and the humiliating attitude 
which they assume, standing on their 
fore legs, with the business portion of 
their anatomy elevated in the air, and 
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from those whom, a few minutes before, 
they had been trying torob. If there 
are more colonies than one engaged in 
the robbing process, I change them with 
others that are not so strong. 

Now, this is no theory, as I have prac- 
ticed it for several years, and always 
with success, and if there are any sug- 
gestions, improvements or criticisms 
from our bee-keeping brothers, they will 
all be accepted in a spirit of friendship. 

Slippery Rock, Pa. 
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Most Practical All-Purpose Hive, 


ROBERT E. ASHCRAFT. 








The subject which our Secretary has 
assigned to me is a delicate one to 
handle, and, as | may step on someone’s 
toes, perhaps I had better begin by ask- 
ing pardon, if I should do so. 

First, let me ask you toremember that 
it is only for this latitude that I am 
speaking, and that ‘‘the most practical 
bee-hive” for this locality, may not be 
the most practical in some other latitude. 

The most practical all-purpose. bee- 
hive, isthe one that, all things consid- 
ered, is best adapted for producing either 
comb or extracted-honey, and for either 
out-door or cellar wintering. 

Such a hive should admit of being 
tiered up; and should be ample protec- 
tion against heat or cold. The brood- 
nest should be of just the right size— 
neither too large nor too small; if too 
large, too much honey will go into the 
brood-nest when comb-honey is the ob- 
ject sought; if too small, excessive 
swarming will be the result, and in 
either case the bee-keeper will be de- 
feated. It should also admit of easy 
manipulation. 

After testing several styles of hives, I 
find the one known as the ‘* Hilton chaff 
hive” comes nearest to this ideal. With 
the system I practice when working for 
comb-honey, I can use any number of 
sections, from six to forty-eight, and one 
or two tiers deep. 

For extracted-honey, supers holding 
twelve frames, the same size as the 
brood-frames, may be used. It requires 
no shade board in Summer, and no out- 
side protection in Winter. The brood- 
nest contains eight Langstroth frames, 
91%x17% inches, giving the amount of 
comb surface recommended by nearly all 
prominent comb-honey producers. 

Having worked two seasons in an 
apiary where part of the bees were cel- 
lar wintered, and a part packed in chaff 








on the summer stands, I have had an 
opportunity to compare the two methods, 
and itis my opinion that the saving of 
stores, so much talked of as an induce- 
ment to cellar wintering, is not as ap- 
parent at the opening of the honey har- 
vest as at the time of taking the bees 
from the cellar. 

However, if the bee-keeper desires to 
winter his bees in the cellar, the chaff 
hive will be just as safe there as a 
single-walled hive, and when those sud- 
den changes of temperature occur, as 
they often do during the months of May 
and June, and the mercury goes down to 
40°, or perhaps lower, he will be de- 
lighted to find no chilled brood in the 
chaff hive, as is so often the case with 
single-walled hives. 

With such a chaff hive as I have 
described, there is less danger of rob- 
bing, as there is less scent of the honey 
coming from the hive, the double wall 
and chaff confining the heat and honey 
smell. 

Again, the supers and honey-boards, 
or whatever is used above the brood- 
frames, are protected fram the weather. 
The sections are not swelled and dis- 
colored, as the effects of a beating rain. 

There are many more reasons that 
might be urged in favor of chaff hives, 
but my time for writing is limited, and 
as enough has been said to start the dis- 
cussion, I will leave the subject in your 
hands.—Read before the Newaygo County 
(Mich.) Farmers’ and Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation. 
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Moving Bees in a Wagon. 


Cc. H. DIBBERN. 





I had thought I knew all about mov- 
ing bees, as I had gained some little 
experience on a former occasion, but I 
did not yet know it all, as I soon learned 
to my cost. 

The time had come when the bees 
must be moved, and I hired a boy with 
a spring wagon and one horse to help 
me. I had determined this time to 
fasten the bees in with wire cloth, as I 
was not going to get into any trouble, 
for I had promised the boy and his father 
that, or I would not have got the rig 
at all. 

The entrances to the hives were about 
144x3 inches. Over these I nailed little 
patches of wire cloth, and also over the 
auger-holes, bored a few inches higher up. 

As the hives appeared to be well 
glued down on the loose bottoms, I con- 

















cluded that no further fastening need be 
done there. As the caps slipped over 
the hives and rested on cleats, I never 
thought of any bees getting out there, so 
the work of preparation was reduced to 
a minimum. In fact, the bees were 
simply fastened in, and the whole hive 
setin the wagon. I had expected to 
haul about half at a time, but I found 
that six was all the wagon would hold. 

We soon had them loaded and started 
on a rough rock-road toward Rock 
Island. I had never before realized iow 
rough the roads were. The wheels went 
crashing over the rocks, and the hives 
were slamming against each other, 
though the horse was walking slowly. 

We had proceeded about a mile, when, 
looking back, I noticed hundreds of bees 
in the air following us. I knew at once 
that bees were getting out somewhere, 
and that if the exit was not speedily 
closed, there would be trouble. 

I stopped the team to investigate, and 
soon found that one of the caps had 
shifted to one side, allowing a space 
large enough for the bees to get out, and 
they were making good use of the oppor- 
tunity, too. I slipped the cap back to 
close the crevice, but that only opened a 
similar crack on the other side, where 
the bees at once came rushing out. 

Had I taken my handkerchief and 
corked up the crack, all would have been 
well, but for the moment I could think 
of nothing that would stop the trouble. 
I was getting a good deal excited, and 
was in mortal fear that the boy and 
horse would get stung, and that the 
horse would run away. 

Ip my anxiety I concluded to take the 
hive out of the wagon, and leave it by 
the roadside for another trip. In jerk- 
ing the hive out I managed to partly slip 
it off the bottom, letting out many bees 
—and how cross they were. I was stung 
more than twenty times in about that 
many seconds, but I got the hive out and 
told the boy to drive on a short distance. 

The hive was now in the middle of the 
road covered with angry bees, and the 
street full of passing teams. Fortunately 
it was about dusk, and bees were not 
inclined to fly much, and no horses nor 
anyone besides myself were stung. 

What disposition to make of that hive 
was a puzzle to me, as it would not do to 
leave it in the street, and I could not 
touch it for the bees. I succeeded in 
borrowing a blanket, and by throwing it 
over the hive I moved it into a fence- 
corner, where it was left till the next 
day. 

We started 
hives, but had 
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gone 
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some of them began working off their 
bottoms, and we decided to unload al! 
and return for them the next morning. 
This we did, and you may be sure the 
hives were nailed together, when we 
again loaded them into the wagon. 

The rest of the bees were moved with- 


out any further incident, but I had 
learned a lesson that I have never for- 
gotten. The hives were placed under 


some small trees on the lawn, but the 
season was over, and they could only 
acquaint themselves with the lay of the 
land, and their new home. I had made 
a special room in the cellar to winter 
them in, and in due time they were 
stored away.—Western Plowman. 


— « 


Foul-Brood Spread by Comb-Foundation, 


ERNEST R. ROOT. 


On page 447 of the AMERICAN. BEE 
JOURNAL, Mr. S. Corniel, of Lindsay, 
Ont., says that foul-brood may be spread 
by the use of comb-foundation. He gives 
some interesting figures, showing the 
temperature at which spores and fully- 
matured microbes may be killed. He 
says it has been ascertained that the 
death-point of the most resistant fully- 
matured microbe is 140°, and that the 
spore of the microbe could not be killed 
under a temperature of 257 Wax, he 
says, melts at a lower point than 145 
and he adds that, in sheeting it for foun- 
dation, the wax is kept at a temperature 
as near the congealing point as possible, 


and concludes by saying: ‘‘ There is 
good reason for believing that founda- 
tion has been sent out which has never 
been heated up to 190%, much less to 
257°. Itis highly probable that such 
foundation would contain germs of foul- 
brood, if made from the wax of foul- 


brood comb.” 

On the face of things, this appears to 
be a pretty serious state of affairs; but, 
happily, the facts come to our rescue, 
and prove that there no cause for 
alarm. 

We have melted the worst kind of dis- 
eased combs in our large heating-tank. 
made foundation, and put it in our own 
apiary, but no trouble ever came. And 
there not wanting testimony from 
various other experimenters to prove it. 
But if Mr. Corniel’s theory be true, 
would not foul-brood have been univers- 
ally spread all over the land with the 
advent of comb-foundation, years ago ? 

Now, friend Corniel, I do not wish to 
dispute point blank, I will explain 
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why the disease will not propagate with 
foundation. All our wax is melted by 
steam in a large vat, holding ovef a ton. 
This vat is enclosed in another, and is, 
therefore, surrounded by water. I have 
just been down, and foand that the 
temperature of this surrounding water 
was 200°, 
vat is melted, this temperature is allowed 
to go down to about 180°. We aim to 
keep the wax itself in the melting vat at 
from 170° to 180°, and this tempera- 
ture is maintained for days. 

The supply of wax is kept up by- put- 
ting in a few cakes at a time, and itis 
dipped out as fast as wanted. As Mr. 
Corniel himself admits, a long-continued 
high temperature is equivalent to a much 
higher temperature for'a few minutes; 
and not only the microbes, but the 
spores themselves, have tosuccumb. A 
few hours of 170°, we know from long 
experience, will kill all foul-brood germ- 
life. 

While the wax in the melting-vat is 
kept at 170°, that in the dipping-tank 
is kept very near the congealing point— 
140°, sometimes as low as 130%. But 
before it has arrived at the dipping- 
tank, it has long been thoroughly disin- 
fected by the long-continued heat of 
170°. 

Dadant & Son have a similar melting 
arrangement, and I feel sure that their 
foundation, like our own, is perfectly 
free from any live germs. 

Perhaps I should remark further, that 
the wax melted in asolar extractor might 
not be disinfected, and it would be a 
wise precaution to remelt all such wax 
that has come from diseased colonies. 

Medina, O. 


rr oe 


Getting Bees Started Right—Spraying. 


DR, C. C. MILLER. 





A correspondent writes: ‘* Last year 
I did not use honey-boards. The bees 
commenced at the bottom instead of the 
top of the frames in the upper story. I 
got 40 pounds to the colony—not a comb 
ever touched my coax-comb guides. I 
thought the bees would work above more 
readily without the honey-board. Is this 
the usua! result when the honey-board 
is left out ?” 4 

Well, that was a joke. Ido not know 
that I would have thought of it, but that 
is just about what might be expected if 
a good sized chamber of usual depth— 
say 8 to 12 inches—were placed over 
the hive with nothing but narrow start- 








After the wax in the inner. 





ers at the top. You see the starters 
were so far from*them that they paid no 
attention to them, but just commenced 
building up from the tops of the brood- 
frames. 

If at least one of the frames had had 
its foundation coming clear down to the 
bottom, that might have induced the 
bees to have gone to the top, to cluster 
there. Even with the honey-board, they 
might sometimes commence at the bot- 
tom, but would not be likely to, for that 
would hinder them about clustering over 
the tops of the frames. 

This correspondent also asks about 
bees, that appeared in. considerable 
numbers in June, with black heads and 
backs, and unusually slender. They 
wefe nothing but bees with their hairs 
gone. Perhaps, robbers; perhaps some 
accident had happened to a colony that 
had stripped some of the bees of their 
hair, such as being shut up in a hive till 
they were overheated. They were no 
more slender in reality than others, but 
being stripped of their hair they ap- 
peared so. 


POISONOUS SPRAYING. 


Another correspondent asks why there 
is so much apathy among bee-keepers as 
to the matter of securing the passage of 
laws to prevent the poisonous spraying 
of fruit trees, while they are in bloom. 
This question may well be raised. 

If all fruit growers were sufficiently 
informed, there would be little difficulty 
in the matter. Spraying the blossoms 
can do no good whatever. There is no 
worm to killin the blossom. The egg is 
laid in the little fruit after the blossom 
has dropped off; so thatit is a useless 
expense. Not only that, but I suppose 
it is a real damage to the tree. If the 
poison is put on sufficiently strong, it 
will kill every leaf. Is it likely that it 
does no harm when diluted ? 

The question may be asked, whether 
it would be put on at all if it injures the 
foliage. Evenif it does injure the foli- 
age to some extent,the damage is so much 
less than that done by the worm, that it 
pays to spray. But there is expense and 
loss, and positively no gain, in applying 
the poison to the blossom. The damage 
to the foliage is probably greater at that 
time, for the foliage is then more tender. 

But all fruit growers are not thor- 
oughly posted, and in their ignorance 
may do that which will be a damage to 
themselves, as well as_ to their bee-keep- 
ing neighbors. A law bearing on the 
case would be a good educator, and 


would give the bee-keeper a very effi- 
cient weapon of defense. 
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It is, of course, a matter for State 
legislation. The Michigan Legislature, 
if I am not mistaken, is now considering 
such a bill. Has any other State Legis- 
lature passed a bill of that character ? 

As my correspondent is an Illinois 
man, be can have the comfort of know- 
ing that we have two good men at 
Springfield to look out for our interests. 
The sooner the thing is started the 
better. 


It would be a matter of general inter- 
est, if instructions were given for all the 
States to act upon. I think this is the 
time of year for it. I hope there may be 
a general awakening. 

Marengo, Ills. 

[The full text of the Michigan bill 
appeared on page 438, and the Illinois 
bill on page 473. So faras we are 
formed, no other State has taken 
action in the matter.—Eb. | 
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Dividing and Italianizing, 


JULIUS PETTY. 

On page 32 A. Ellett asks for the 
best method of an 11 colonies to 
100, and furnishing them with queens 
from one tested Italian queen. In the 
first place, he must prepare for queen- 
cells to supply his colonies with queens, 
so as not to stop breeding very long. 
Examine the strongest colony and ascer- 
tain whether they are in condition to be 
divided, and if not strong enough for 
that purpose, feed the bees until the 
requisite condition has been attained, 
which may be in May or June. Also, 
examine the combs, to see if there are 
sufficient eggs and larve in the cells, to 
rear a queen. Divide, and allow them 
to build queen-cells. On the eighth day 
(having passed 3 daysin the egg, and 5 
in the larval state), the queens com- 
mence to spin their cocoons. Three days 
after this, the queen-cells may be cut 
out, and one given to each of the queen- 
less colonies. On the sixteenth day the 
queens will emerge perfectly developed. 
After the eighth day Mr. Ellett can 
divide all his colonies, placing the old 
queen in the new part of the divided 
colony, with two frames of brood (about 
4g of the whole), and giving it the old 
stand, to receive the returning bees. 
Remove the old colony about 30 feet 
away. 

Independence, Ky. 


ST. 


CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 

1891. 
May 6.—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 

. A. Barnes, Sec., Lansing, Mich. 


May 6.—Bee-Keepers’ Ass’n and Fair, at Ionia, Mich. 
Open to all. Harmon Smith, Sec., Lonia, Mich. 


at Montrose, Pa. 
y, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


Des Moines County, at Burlington, lowa. 
John Nau, Sec., Middletown, lowa. 


May 7. “Sesguchenes © Mg ro A 
ele 


June 2. 


(#~ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Epiror. 





North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


P. H. Elwood. 
-C.P. Dadant 


PRESIDENT 
SECRETARY- 


.. Starkville, N. Y, 
Hamilton, Ills. 


——_——_ > @ we 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—Jaumes Heddon . 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. 


Dowagiac, Mich. 
G. Newman, Chicago. 





Bee and Honey Gossip, 


Bees Gathering Pollen. 


I commenced the seasonof 1890 with 
5 colonies, in old-fashioned hives. They 
cast 5 swarms, which I put in Lang- 
stroth hives, and they gave me 375 
pounds of comb-honey in one-pound sec- 
tions, and from the old hives I cut 
about 200 pounds of comb-honey. The 
sections I sold for 18 to 20 cents each, 
and kept the greater part of the other 
for my own use. My bees are Italians 
and high grade hybrids. I winter on 
the summer stands, with no other pack- 
ing than a chaff cushion. They have 
wintered well, and are now gathering 
pollen freely. CuHas. W. WILLARD. 
Carbondale, Kans., April 6, 1891. 


Be Sure the Entrance is Open. 


One day last June 
father’s apiary cast a 
tled on a tree 


a colony in my 
swarm which set- 
distance away, and 


some 


my father sawed off the limb on which 
they had clustered, and carried them to 
a hive which was in readiness. He had 


no more than placed them on the ground 
in front of the hive, when another swarm 
was cast, and he left the first swarm in 
my charge, and went to look after the 
second one. The first swarm would not 
enter the hive, however, but returned to 
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the tree. After we had brought them 
from the tree the third time, I suggested 
to my father that there must be some- 
thing the matter with the- hive, and he 
brought another hive and placed them in 
front of it, when they immediately en- 
tered. Next morning, as I was starting 
to school, I noticed my father examining 
the rejected hive, and asked him what 
was wrong about it. **You go to 
school,” he said, ‘‘and the next time we 
try to hive a swarm of bees, we had bet- 
ter take the entrance blocks away, so 
that the bees can enter the hive.” 
Wortny E. STONER. 
Atlantic, Iowa. i 





Perished on the Summer Stands. 


Last Fall I took 6 swarms out of trees, 
and put them in hives, and they wintered 
nicely, although other bees in this 
vicinity have not fared so well. Most of 
the bees having been left out on the 
summer stands, one-half of them have 
perished. C. W. GERRISH. 

Rochester, N. H. 





Cheap Feeder. 


In the Spring of 18901 purchased 4 
colonies of black bees, in box-hives, 
which increased to 11 colonies by nat- 
ural swarming, but, being a poor season, 
I only secured 100 pounds of honey 
from the original 4 colonies, and fed the 
bees 36 pounds of granulated sugar last 
Fall. I Italanized my bees last Fall, but 
wish to improve them still further the 
coming Summer. Two of my colonies 
are pure Italians, and the remainder are 
hybrids. I use the V-shaped top-bar to 
brood-frames. My bees are wintered out- 
of-doors, the hives resting on two 2-inch 
planks, placed 2 inches apart,and facing 
the south. I put dry oat straw behind, 
under and between the hives, burlap over 
the brood-chamber, and 8 inches of dry 
maple leaves in surplus chamber. I un- 
packed them March 24, and found them 
all right, with plenty of stores. I made 
cheap, and, I think, good feeders, by using 
1g-inch siding, about a foot long, for the 
bottom, and ripping a piece of the same 
material lengthwise for the sides and 


ends. Then I took 2 little strips, less 
than 4 inch thick, and laid them cross- 


wise, and tacked onto them other little 
strips, running lengthwise of the feeder, 
and 4 of aninchapart. This I put into 
the feeder as a float, to prevent the bees 
drowning, and placed the feeder on top 
of the cloth, over the brood-chamber. 
Kankakee, Ills. B. E. GRAHAM. 


Bees in Poor Condition. 


I have 26 colonies of bees in fair con- 
dition, but they will require feeding 
before the honey-flow commences. This 
has been a very backward Spring, and 
for that reason I do not expect many 
early swarms. Last Spring my bees 
gathered the first pollen on March 4, 
and by April 15 the hives were heavy 
with brood. May 1 they began to 
swarm, and continued swarming until 
about June 15, and it kept me hustling 
making hives for them. I have sown 
some sweet clover this Spring. 

GrorGE F. TIBBETTS. 

Ocheltree, Kans., April 1, 1891. 





Grading Honey in California. 


Bees here seem to be doing well. I 
have had some swarms. I do not antici- 
pate a very large crop, however. I have 
read with considerable interest the let- 
ters from apiarists in regard to a trade- 
mark. The Ventura County Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association (of which I am Secre- 
tary) passed a_ resolution to elect a 
‘*grader,” to be known as the Ventura 
County Honey’ Association Grader, 
whose business it will be to inspect honey 
and place the appropriate grade-brand 
of the society on each package contain- 
ing it. It seems to me that if the 
Grader is honest, that will fill the bill, 
and buyers will know just what they 
pay for. S. C. GRIDLEY. 

Nordhoff, Calif., April 3, 1891. 





Swarm-Catcher. 


In 1889 I purchased one dozen Alley 
queen-traps, but they did not prove 
what I expected. I could catch the 
queens, but sometimes 3 or 4 swarms 
would issue at one time, and, of course, 
cluster together. Now, the big doctors 
had told us (and I believed them) that 
when the bees found they had no queen, 
each swarm would return to its own 
hive, but they would not do that for me. 
The swarm that started for their hive 
first, were pretty sure to be followed by 
the whole lot. This made queen-catch- 
ing a nuisance, and I began to wonder 
what I was going to do aboutit. After 
alittle thought I said, why not catch 
the whole swarm? I immediately made 
a big swarm-catcher, which was soon 
increased to 3 or 4, and now, after try- 
ing them thoroughly last season, and 
catching dozens of swarms without one 
failure, Iam prepared to say they are 





just O. K., and shal have at least one 
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dozen of them in my home apiary this 
season. In using them, whenever a 
swarm commences to issue, immediately 
adjust a catcher to the entrance, and in 
five minutes the bees are all caught, 
when it is closed tightly, and carried to 
the wintering ceJlar near by, where they 
remain until lam ready to hive them, 
if that should not be for two days. 
When ready to hive the bees, bring them 
out—they will be perfectly still, and I 
can justdump them down in front of 
their hive, and they will march in, as if 
they had no wings, hardly a dozen bees 
taking to flight. I have had 4 swarms 
in the cellar at one time, and can hive 
them within 4 feet of each other without 
danger of their mixing. Yes, the swarin- 
catcher will stay, whatever becomes of 
the self-hiver. B. FAYLOor. 
Forestville, Minn. 


> —-—.r <- 


Poplar Trees. 


On page 294 P. D. Ellingwood asks 
concerning the time of blooming of the 
poplar, and its value to the honey-pro- 
ducer. We have considerable of it in 
this section, and it is known with us as 
white wood. We have two kinds, the 
yellow and the white. It blooms in the 
early part of June, and some years yields 
heavily of a dark, thick nectar, and the 
honey gathered from it has a very pleas- 
ant flavor. In the Summer of 1888 the 
nectar was in large drops inside of each 
flower—so large that it could be taken 
out with the tengue or finger nail. 

T. K. Massic. 

Concord Church, W. Va. 


-_———_-+ + 


Too Much Rain. 


I find, by reference to my ‘ bee- 
notes,” that the first pollen was brought 
in last year on Feb. 18, from soft 
maples; whereas, the first pollen gath- 
ered this year was on March 24—more 
than a month later. The Winter of 
1889 the bees had good flights once or 
twice every week, but the past Winter 
they had but two flights between Jan. 1 
and March 25. ‘The cause of the great 
difference is not cold, but cloudy and 
rainy weather, of which we are tired. 
My bees are pure Italians. Last year 
they averaged 125 pounds per colony, 
mostly comb-honey. I have, up to this 
time, wintered my bees on the summer 
stands packed with straw, but shall 
hereafter adopt a different plan, and use 
double-walled hives, of which I have 
made several for next season. 

Trenton, N. J. JosEPH ERRET. 





Caused by Lack of Stores. 


My bees came through the Winter in 
fair condition. I lost 3 out of 39 colo- 
nies, by starvation, but the remainder 
are in good condition. The weather has 
changed, and bees are flying nicely. 

Bens. E. Rice. 

Boscobel, Wis., April 8, 1891. 


— - > &— - + 


White Clover Dead. 


I have 28 colonies of bees which win- 
tered in the cellar without loss. I 
placed them on the summer stands on 
April 1, and it was a grand sight to see 
them fly. Bees did not consume much 
honey during the Winter, and are in fine 
condition. They are now taking in rye 
flour, extremely lively. White clover is 
nearly alldead, so I can hardly antici- 
pate a good honey year. 

Moline, Ills. W. P. ODENDAHL. 


-_——_—e 


Protect the Bees. 


We are having a very cold, backward 
Spring, and I fear many colonies of bees 
will die for want of food. All who keep 
bees should do what they can to secure 
the passage of a bill making it a mis- 
demeanor to spray trees and shrubs 
while in bloom. We often see it stated 
that all who wish to make fruit-culture 
a success, should spray their trees, and 
sometimes nothing is said as to the time 
for spraying. An angry neighbor, who 
wished to harm the bees, and did not 
want to be bothered with them, could 
easily kill them under pretense of spray- 
ing his trees. Such a bill should be 
passed at once, and no _ bee-keeper 
should be satisfied until he is protected 
by law. You are giving us a splendid 
bee-periodical. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Ills. 


- -_ <<. —w + + 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted-honey. and the construction of 


the hive best adapted to it—his ‘‘Nonpareil.”’ 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 


—_—____—__+ «+ < — 


Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bee JOURNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 
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Wavelets of News. 
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One Paying Colony of Bees. 


At the last meeting of the Farmers’ 
Institute at Garden City, Kans., it was 
shown that alfalfa, in Finney county, 
gives abundance of seasonable flora for 
bees. One farmer paid $10 for a colony 
of bees, last year, and thought that a 
high price. But during the season he 
took from it 40 pounds of honey, which 
had a market value of $10; thus his 
bees boarded themselves, and paid first 
cost in one season.—Field and Farm. 


Si Oe 
Box-Hives and Honey Gathering. 


A Texas correspondent wishes to 
know how to get bees ina gum or box- 
hive to store honey in some receptacle 
where it can be easily obtained. This is 
rather uncertain business. 

About the only way that promises suc- 
cess, is to put a box on top of the hive. 
I would use a box that would hold 30 or 
40 pounds; then make a hole on top of 
the hive 3 or 4 inches in diameter. 

First, smoke your bees, then bore an 
auger hole; then smoke them until the 
bees will let you work out a hole the 
right size; then, if you have a little 
empty comb, fasten itin the top of the 
box by means of melted wax; the bees 
will be more likely to work in it. 

Fit the box perfectly tight on the top 
of the hive, even if you have to use clay 
or putty to stop the cracks. If I had 
your box-hives, I would transfer the bees 
into Langstroth or Simplicity movable- 
frame hives, and then you could do any- 
thing you wish with them, and if they 
gather more honey than they need, you 
could certainly get it. Then take the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and you will 
soon be in a way to know all that can be 
known about bees. The writer keeps 
nearly 200 colonies of bees, and con- 
siders bee-keeping one of the most im- 
portant industries of the country.—A. C. 
ATEN, in the Home and Farm. 
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Facts About the Queen-Bee. 


A queen can beat a hen at laying. 
Give her the best surroundings, with 
plenty of honey coming in, and all that, 
and she.will lay 3,000 eggs in 24 hours. 
She does not cackle over it, either. Each 
egg measures 1 /14 of aninch in length, 
and 1/70 of an inch in thickness. Even 
when she is only doing an average busi- 





ness she will lay more than twice her 
own weight in 24 hours. But, mind 
you, she does not do anything else. 
Does not even feed herself. You will 
see the workers constantly offering her 
food. 

NOT A QUEEN—ONLY A MOTHER. 


You have read about a. retinue con- 
stantly accompanying her and offering 
her homage. That is all moonshine. 

Whenever she stops long enough in 
one place you will see a circle of bees 
with their heads turned toward her, but 
that set will never again circle about 
her ; and when she makes her next stop, 
“a new set will form about her, just the 
ones that happen to be nearest. 

“She has nothing to do with the gov- 
ernment of the hive, so she is really not 
a queen at all—only a mother bee. 

The workers feed her with concen- 
trated food, so she has not much to do in 
the way of digestion. When not laying, 
however, I think she has to skirmish for 
herself, and-get honey from the cells. 

As a general rule, only one queen is in 
a hive, but itis not sorare a thing to 
find a mother and her daughter both 
laying in the same hive. But you nrhy 
soon expect the mother to give out from 
old age. 

It is the old queen that goes off with 
a first swarm; but, of course, a young 
one must go with anything after the 
first.—Dr. C. C. MILLER, in Stockman 
and Farmer. 





_—> > <> +--+ > 
Feeding Bees in the Spring. 


As I have had some experience in 
Spring feeding, I will give results: I 
have fed both sugar syrup and molasses. 
I have come to the conclusion that 
if I have to buy; it is just about as cheap 
to buy the best grade of sugar and make 
it into syrup and feed as to buy molasses 
to feed; but if I could get a poor grade of 
molasses very cheap, or had molasses in 
the house, if not burned I would feed it. 

Bees will not take molasses at first, 
but after going several days to a feeding 
trough for sugar syrup, Iadd a little mo- 
lasses, diluted as I do sugar, each day, 
until after a few days I can get them to 
take the feed half molasses, even if it is 
very poor stuff, and will cause no rob- 
bing. YetI do not believe I would feed 
it in the hives—I mean very poor molas- 
ses—as it might not be taken, and would 
sour. I have always fed such poor feed 
out-of-doors. Last Spring I fed about 
two barrels of poor sorghum syrup that 
I could not use for cooking or on the 
table, mixed with about three barrels of 
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sugar and honey, and yet I do not believe 
I would advise people to buy such feed 
for their bees, when they can get such 
nice granulated sugar for about 414 to 
4% cents by the barrel, and poorer grades 
cheaper still. 

As to hurting the bees, I think 
they should not be fed a poor grade 
of sugar or molasses in the Fall or 
Winter, nor in early Spring until they 
fly freely. Good sorghum syrup, I be- 
lieve, would be as good for them in 
April and May as sugar, and I would 
feed it by all means if I hadit. But the 
bees would have to be taught to eatit, as 
I have before mentioned, by feeding but 
little at first, and adding more each day. 
I think it could be fed safely in the hive, 
as it would not sour any quicker than 
sugar syrup. 

In feeding the poor syrups, if I fed at 
all, I would give less than two-thirds 
sugar and one-third of the poor syrup, 
as it might injure the bees if the syrup 
was very bad.—Mrs. L. C. AXTELL, in 
an Exchange. 





Dead-Air Space. 


Many are advocating a dead air space 
about the bees during Winter, rather 
than chaff packing, as used by the older 
heads, claiming that the latter is not as 
beneficial to the bees as the former. 
The Young Scientist says: “If we have 
two spaces, each four inches thick, one 
with what is called a ‘dead air space’ 
and the other filled with some very light 
and porous material like chaff, the chaff- 
packed will have four or five times the 
non-conducting power of the air-filled 
space, and this whether it is around a 
bee hive an ice house, or a steam pipe.” 
If the Young Scientist is right, and I be- 
lieve it is, then some of our bee-kecpers 
are wrong.—G. M. Doo.irTLE, in Rural 
Home. e 


——_—_—_——___+ << eo 


Removing the Winter Packing. 


When the bees are flying nicely, the 
breeze in the south; snow all gone; and 
grass beginning to show green ; take an 
empty hive, a smoker, a dust broom, a 
hatchet, a few nails, and a knife and 
begin. 

Give the guards a whiff or two of 
smoke, and remove the lid. Pass down 
a little smoke, and take the top box 
away. Remove the combs, bees and all, 
into the empty hive ; dump the remain- 
ing bees out on the ground in front of 
the entrance, and scrape all fragments 
of comb, knots of wax, ete., from the 
hive. Sweep it clean: drive a nail or 











two if needed, and replace on the stand ; 
then I take one of the combs containing 
brood or honey and pollen, and shake the 
bees into the hive just cleaned; scrape 
the top-bar clean, cut the comb down to 
the width of the top-bar, and replace the 
bees in the clean hive on the stand. All 
combs not empty are treated in the same 
way. While handling these combs I find 
the queen and clip one wing, if not 
clipped before, and have all snugly re- 
placed in the hive as before; clean and 
space more closel¥? with an addition of 
a comb of honey, or syrup if needed, and 
a division-board inclosing all compactly 
to one side of the hive. 

I now replace the carpet and packing, 
sometimes even the leaves or cushion, 
close the entrance in proportion to the 
strength of the colony, and I have as 
happy and lively a set of little folks as 
ever enjoyed a clean, easy, and warm 
home. 

If the colony is strong, one may re- 
place all the combs at once. If weak, he 
should do as above, and feed a half pint 
of syrup every evening at dusk, for a 
month or so. This stimulates the queen 
to lay, and builds up the colony rapidly. 
—E. H. Couurys, in the Indiana Farmer. 


——________» ~—» + —< 


Taking Bees Out of the Cellar. 


The bees, of course, should be put out 
on the summer stands, if wintered in- 
doors, as soon as the weather becomes 
reasonably warm and settled. Should it 
suddenly grow warm, this sometimes 
becomes a rather difficult and disagree- 
able job, as the bees now get very un- 
easy, and opening the doors a few times, 
with a glimpse of sunshine and a little 
warm air from outside, will make them 
crazy to get out. 

At such times I find it a good plan to 
open the doors at night if the moon does 
not shine too brightly, and get up at 3 
or 4 o’clock in the morning and put out 
from 30 to 50 colonies at a time. 

It isnot best to put out too many ata 
time, as they get more or less mixed up, 
and it does ‘hot tire one so much. 
Usually, too, there is really not so much 
hurry about getting them out as we 
think there is, and sometimes the 
weather suddenly turns cold and stormy, 
and we are glad we left them in the 
cellar yet awhile. 

To keep the bees from rushing out of 
the hives in carrying them out, it is a 
capital idea to lay a cloth, dripping wet, 
in front of the entrance, This keeps 
them quiet and peaceable, A stick or 
dry cloth does not generally fasten them 
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in well, and they manage to push it 
away and become quite irritable. 

To make a nice carrier, take a couple 
of sticks about an inch square, and tack 
some strips of old grain sack between, 
leaving the sticks just far enough apart 
to slip over the cleats of the sides of the 
hive. Of course the sticks should be a 
little longer than the hive, and it is to 
be carried by two persons, each taking 
hold of the cloth at the ends with one 
hand. 

Perhaps Dr. Miller’s cloth arrange- 
ment is just as good for some kinds of 
hives. If you have not tried some such 
method, you will be surprised how nicely 
it works, and you will never again carry 
hives by the bottoms, twisting your 
hands and walking sidewise.—C. H. 
DIBBERN, in the Plowman. 


> 7. <m ++ eo = - 


What Bees to Buy. 


Spring is the best time of year to pur- 
chase bees, as there is a chance, at least, 
of realizing upon the investment, while 
if obtained in the Fall by a novice, they 
may perish before flowers bloom. Bees 
‘an be safely shipped long distances, but 
everything considered, I would purchase 
near home, if the variety of bees, and 
hive preferred, can be obtained there. 
And then there is no risk of buying a 
‘* pig in a poke.” Do not choose a hive 
because it is heavy: you do not want 
honey, but bees. If you want to buy 
honey, get it in sections. 

Do not choose a hive because there are 
many bees at the entrance, for in this I 
have seen would-be purchasers deceived. 
Such hives may be queenless, and the 
bees, having nothing todo,no brood to feed 
or water to carry, lounge and gossip at 
the front door. If bees are working, 
choose a hive whose bees are rushing in 
and out with the greatest possible dis- 
patch ; if not, one that has the most bees 
between combs.-—Orange Judd Farmer. 


Oe ee 


Get Ready for a Big Crop. 


If you are ready for it, and it does not 
come, there is no great harm done. If 
you are not ready, and it does come, 
then there is harm done. You will get 
all in a stew right in the middle of har- 
vest, and instead of being just running 
over with gratitude for having such a 
big crop, you will grumble at the supply 
dealers because they do not start your 
supplies on the road about two hours 
before you mail your order, snap up 


your wife when she asks you to stop long 














enough for dinner, and make yourself 
such a nuisance generally that you will 
want to get away from yourself. Get 
ready in time.—Gleanings. 








—— oer 


CLUBBING LIST. 





We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Olwb. 
The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 






and Gleanings in 2é “seme —— ae. 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide. . cset Big ee 

~ Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200.... 175 
The Apiculturist............. 175.... 165 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 175 ... 165 
American Bee-Keeper.... .. 1 50.... 140 
The 7 above-named papers ...... 6 00.... 5 00 
and Langptesth Revised (Dedant) 300.... 275 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.. . 200 
uinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 2 25 
little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 175 

Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60. 150 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 2.00 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 210 
Farmer’s Account Book..... 400.... 2 20 
Western World Guide ...... 150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”’.. 150.... 140 

A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 134 
Convention Hand-Book...... 150. .. 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean.. 200....175 
Toronto Globe (weekly). ica «3 ae 
History of National Society. 1 50.... 125 
American Poultry Journal.. 2 25.... 150 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 175 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 200 ... 165 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 2 00.... +1 65 
Prairie Farmer. . 200... 165 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 150.... 135 
American Garden ........... 250.... 200 
Rural New Yorker .......... 250.... 200 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 1 50.... 135 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 





(=~ Iam well pleased with the Sewing 
Machine you sent me; any _ person 
wanting a good Sewing Machine, one 
that is equal to the high-priced machines 
which are sold by agents, can do no 
better than to send for your $15.00 
Machine. They will be agreeably sur- 
prised when they see it. Mine is really 
better than I expected. 

W. J. PATTERSON. 

Sullivan, Ills., Dec. 5, 1890. 


—--—_—_ -—_- - - — + -——- —_ 


(= The Union or Family Scale has 
been received, and I am much pleased 
with it. W. H. Kiwpaun, 


Davenport, Lowa. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 


A line of this type will admitabout eight words. 
One INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 


Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 


Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


PISCOUNTS.—0n 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 
10 ® cent.; 8 times, 15 ® cent.; 13 times, 20 
# cent.; 26 times, 30 # cent.; 52 times, 40 ® 
cent. 

9n 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15 ® cent.; 8 
times, 20 # cent.; 13 times, 25 ® cent.; 26 
times, 40 per cent.; 52 times, 50 # cent. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20 % vent.; 8 
times, 25 per cent.; 15 times, 30 ® cent.; 26 
times, 50 # cent.; 52 times, 60 # cent. 


@®” On larger Adve. isements discounts will 
be stated, on application. 


(XESAAATAAA ALIA AALILIIALAAAAITILELIIIIxX) 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 


FRASER INA SSA IRF ISIN FN AFSL RFE TSR TINT IN OY 


Special Notices. 


(GS Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


(a Send us one new subscription, with 
£1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(GS The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send ys a dollar to pay for another year. 


(3 Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. It costs: 
For 50 colonies (120 pages) 


** 100 colonies (220 pages) 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) 


As there is another firm of ‘‘Newman 

& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 

get mixed. Please write American Bee 

ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 


| 
| 
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The Convention Hand - Book 
is very convenient at Bee-Conventions. It 
contains a simple Manual of Parliamentary 
Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee 
Conventions; Constitution and By-Laws 
for a Local Society ; Programme for a Con 
vention, with Subjects for Discussion. In 
addition to this, there are about 50 blank 
pages, to make notes upon, or to write out 
questions, as they may come to mind. 
They are nicely bound in cloth, and are of 
the right size for the pocket. We will 
present a copy for one new subscription to 
the Beg JouRNAL (with $1.00 to pay for the 
same),or 2 subscribers to the HomE JOURNAL 
may be sent instead of one for the Bre 


—_—__®e © ve 


The “Farm Poultry” is a 20-page 
monthly, published in Boston, at 50 cents 
per year. It is issued with a colored cover 
and is finely illustrated throughout. 

We have arranged to club the AMERICAN 
Bee JOURNAL with the Farm-Poultry at 
$1.35 per year for thetwo. Or with the 
ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL at $1.75. 


- - **- eee 


If you have a desire to know 
how to have Queens fertilized in upper 
stories, while the old Queen is still laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
can fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen- 
cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact, 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for ‘ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;”’ a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and is as interesting asastory. Price, $1.00. 
For sale at this office. 

> @ oe 

When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bez JOURNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 

*>- eo 

We Now Have a full stock of 
thing needed in the apiary, and can fill 
orders at a moment’s Order be- 
fore the rush. 


every- 


notice. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


DETROIT, April 13. "13,—Comb-honey is quoted 
at 15@16c; demand eight. Extracted, 7@8c. 
Beeswax firm, at 2 

H. HONT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


NEW YORK, April 13.—Market is bare of 
comb-honey. We quote: Extracted, buck- 
patos | 7@7%c; California, in good demand, at 

6%@7 4c, and market well iy Southern, 
nonein market. Beeswax, 25@27c 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, April 11.—Market contin- 
ues about the same; stocks becoming light; 
no receipts. We quote: White 1-lb. comb, at 
16@18c; dark, 12@13c; California white, 2 2-1b., 
14@15c; extracted, 6@7c. No Beeswax in the 


market. 
CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, April 13.—Demand good for 
extracted-honey, at 6@8c; comb-honey in fair 
demand at 14@16c for choice, in a jobbing 
way. Beeswax is in good demand at 25@30c., 
for good to vhoice ye aon 

F. MUTH & SON, 
Corner in saetatie & Central Aves. 


CHICAGO, April 13.—Demand at present not 
very active on comb honey. Fancy white, 17¢c; 
white, 16c; white, 2-lb. sections, 14c; buck- 
wheat, 1-lb. sections, 12¢c; extracted, 7@8c. 


Beeswax, ot 
8. T. FISH & CO., 189 S. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, April 13.—Fancy white 1-lb. 
—_ 18¢c; fair to good, 17ec; dark 1-lb., 14@ 
15c; 2-lb. white comb, 15@16c; 2-lb. dark, 13@ 
14c; extracted, white, 7c; dark, 5@6c. 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS., 514 Walnut St. 


CHICAGO, April 13.—There is the usual 
Spring demand for honey, and best white con- 
tinues to bring 17@18c; honey that is off in 
color and condition sells for 2@3c less; very 
little call for dark comb. Extracted, is selling 
at 7@8c, in cans or barrels. Beeswax, 2 27@28e. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 8S. Water St. 


BOSTON, April 13.—Honey is in fair demand; 
supply short. White 1-lb. comb is very scarce 
and wanted, at 18@20c: fair to good, 18@19c; 
2-lb. sections, 16@17c. Extracted, 8@9c. Bees- 
wax, 3 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 13.—Honey market 
is slow, with small stocksof comb. We quote: 
White comb at 15@16c; mixed, 13@14c; dark, 

12@13c. Extracted, light, slow “ 7@8ce; dark, 
firm at a 4% Beeswax, 26@30 

WRIG HT, : 326- 328 Broadway. 





Remember the sad experience of last 
season! Everyone should order all the 
Supplies necessary for the Apiary at 
nee, and avoid “the rush.” The delays 
and annoyances of last year should teach 
‘a valuable lesson in this line. 





‘A Nice Pocket Dictionary will be 
given as a premium for only one new 
subscriber to this JouRNAL, with $1.00. It 
iis a splendid little Dictionary—just right for 
tthe pocket. Price, 25 cemts. 








Wants or Exchanges. 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion. when specially ordered 
into this Department. If over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 











ELP WANTED IN APIARY—Single man; 
must have experience extracting honey; 

not afraid of bees. Must be able to get along 
lively when necessary, not dissipated, and must 
work cheap: State experience and wages 


wanted. 
E. DRANE & SON, 
16A2t Eminence, Ky. 


W ANTED—To exchange 1-lb. thin Vander- 
vort f'd’n for 2 of wax. Samples and tes- 
= free. C. W. DAYTON, Clinton, Wis. 


ANTED—Pure Italian Queens, Sections, 
on offers for Pure Plymouth Rock Eggs, 
or eee Hives (corner clasps). 
L. C. AXTELL. Roseville, Ills. 


W ANTED—To Exchange — Bronze ay 
Eggs for comb-foundation ; 83.00 per 1: 
16Alt J.C, PROVINS, Masontown, Pa. 


WV AETED Beco in exchange for —_ 4 
a. my cash. F.C. ERKEL, LeSueur, Minn. 
} t 


OR SALE-—A good B. B. Red Game Cock. 
Write at once for price. Address 
16Alt C. A. BUNCH, Nye, Ind. 


ILL EXCHANGE Foundation for Wax or 

cash; willalso make wax into foundation 
when sent to me, at. the lowest price in the 
world. Send for samples and prices to JACOB 
WALLERSHEIM, Kaukauna, Wis. 13A4t 























OTS 





You Can Save 20 Per Cont. 


BY ORDERING YOUR SUPPLIES 


OF 
WM. BRIGHT, Mazeppa, Minn. 


P.S.—We want to say confidentially that we 
are selling geod Bee-Hives for 55 cts.; good 
Brood-Frames, #1 per 100. We havea large 
stock of Smokers we will sell at a bargain. 

16A7t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


And lots of it, by using 

the right kind of Hives 

—the latest and most 

convenient Hives for 

everybody; five different kinds: also Supplies. 

Address BD. STU a Othe Ligonier, Ind. 
1 


6Alt 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BIG DISCOUNT 


Ow’W NATLED HIVves, 

















For 30 days. Send for Catalogue. 50 to 75 
Colonies of Italian Bees for sale. 
16Atf O. H. HYATT, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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The“tlobe’ Bee Veil 


Price, by Mail or Express, $1.00. 


There are five cross- 
bars united by a rivet 
through their center at 
the top. ese bars ure 
buttoned to studs on the 
neck-band. The bars are 
of best light spring stee! 
The neck-band is of best 
hard spring brass. The 
cover is of white bobinet 
with black face-piece to 
see through. 

It is very easily 4 ws together; no trouble to 
put on or take off; and folds compactly in a 
paper box 6x7 inches, by one inch deep. The 
provection against bees is perfect—the weight 
o1 the entire Veil being only five ounces. 


Extra Nets, 25 cents each. 


CLUBBING OFFER. 


We will send this Veil and the Bee Journal 
one year for $1.75. Or, we will give the Veil 
Free for three (3) New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal, with $3.00 to pay for them. 

Subscriptions to the Home Journal may be 
included in all Clubs, counting two (2) Home 
Journals as equal to one (1) Bee Journal. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


A GLIMPSE 


OF OUR 


FACTORY 


Now making 

Car-loads of 

Dovetailed 

~~ = HIVES, 
Langstroth-Simplicity Hives,Plain Langstroth 
Hives, Alternating Hives, Chaff-Hives, Sec- 
tions, and many articles not made by others. 
We can furnish, at wholesale or retail, every- 
thing of practical construction needed in the 
Apiary, and at LOWEST PRICES. Satisfaction 
aranteed. Send for our New Catalogue, 51 
llustrated pages, free to all. 


= KRETCHMER, Red Oak, Iowa. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION ThIS JOURNAL. 


ITALIAN PERE PES STEERS BES 


THE RECORD BROKEN ! 


And the Race is Won by the Albines, 
which eee even the Italians in gentle- 
ness, beauty, hone © peepee | and the prolific- 
ness of Queens. This race of bees was brought 
about by the reproduction of an Italian sport, 
and greatest care has been taken to get them 
pure, and the result is a race of bees that 
ranks first in the bee-world. Try one of these 
Queens. Descriptive Catalogue free. 


A. L. KILDOW, 
14Etf SHEFFIELD, ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 














GLEANINGS 


——1IN—- 


BEE-CULTURE 


Is a 36-page, semi-monthly bee journal, with 
tinted cover, printed on heavy. fine glazed 
yaper, in the highest style of the art. Each 
issue is handsomely illustrated with original 
engravings of prominent bee men, apiaries, 
honey exhibits, hives and their appurtenances. 
Price, $1.00 per year. Sample copy free on 
application. 

Our A BC of Bee-Culture is a cyclopedia 
of 420 6x10 pages, handsomely illustrated 
with over 300 engravings. It has had frequent 
and thorough revisions, and has had the enor- 
omous sale of 42,000 copies in 11 years; 10,000 
more are in the pre&s. Price, in cloth, $1.25, 
postpaid. Clubbed with Gleanings, $2.00. 

Our Dovetailed Hive is now the popular 
one of the day. It takes like hot cakes, and 
is being sold by the carload to all parts of the 
country. 

Send for our 52-page Catalogue of Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies of every description, free 
on application. 


A. I. ROOT, —~ Medina Co., Ohio. 
4Et 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Chaff Hives 


Brood Frames and Su- 

pers, all complete,#1.25. 

Winter Cases, 25 cts. 

Dovetailed Hives, 
thin walls, 70 cents. 

t® Send for Price- 

List. 

> ROE&KIRKPATRICK 

Union City, Ind. 





14Etf 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


c Always Profitabig by the Double 
Hive, 





Non-Swarming System. 
Simple, Practical. Full descrip- 
tion, post-paid, 25 cents. 
GEO. A. STOCKWELL, Providence, R.1. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


8A9t 





Send 6c | for descrip- 
tive Catalogue and Testimonials 
of persons cured of Rheumatism, 
Nervousness, Synovitas, and all 
exhaustive Chronic Diseases, by 
Dr. Gregg’s ELECTRIC APPLI- 
ANCES. The only Standard 
Goods of the kind in the world. 
Sold by Druggists every- 
where. Address 


HOME TREATMENT ELECTRIC CO. 
= 191 Wabash Av., CHICAGO, U.S. A 
1OE8t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Bee-Hives, Sections, &c. 


On and after Feb. 1, 1890, we will sell our 
No. 1 V-groove Sections in lots of 500 as fol- 
lows: Less than 2,000 at 83.50 per thousand; 
2,000 to 5,000 at $3.00 per thousand. Write 
for special prices on larger quantities. No. 2 
Sections $2:00 per thousand. Send for Price- 
List for other Supplies. Address, 

J. STAUFFER & SONS, 
Successors to B. J. Miller & Co.) 
31Atf NAPPANEE, IND 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Wet Feet, a Cold, Doctor’s Bill 


DEATH AND FUNERAL EXPENSES, 
cosT ABOUT $200. 


Root’s Household Repairing Outfit, 


Costs $2. Take your choice. 
a ———_ ie 


This Outfit is a 
combination of prac- 
tical, tried, common 
sense Tools and Ma- 
terials that will ena- 


ble anyone with in- 
genuity enough to 
drive a nail, to do 
his own half-soling, 
boot, shoe, rubber 
and harness repair- 
ing, right at home. 
No pegs required. 
Simple wire clinch 
EA H nails. Saves time, 


Pe rate. expense and 


~ 


vexatious “shoe- 
. maker’s promises.” 
Entire Outfit, neatly 
boxed, only $2.00. 
s 








Send for descriptive 
MEDINA OnIO.” N TS Circular to 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL., 


BY WHOM IT IS FOR SALE. ° 


7 Nome 400 Little Hives 


— | Like this are used in our 
yards for rearing Carni- 
Olan & Italian Queen 
Bees. All Queens strict- 
ly pure and first-class 
in every respect. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed 
<—— —Safe arrival to all 
parts of Continent. 
ueen Circular free. E.L. spraae Pratt 
Bee-Farm, BEVERLY, MASS. Atf 


Mention the American Bee poten 


SPECIAL COMBINATION 


Of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Books, and 
subscriptions to all the Newspapers and Maga- 
zines in the U.S.. For particulars, address 


COLUMBIAN SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 


Box 816. CHICAGO, ILLS. 
14A-5Mtf 


Cheap for Cash for 1891. 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, 
Address OTTO KLEINOW, 150 Military Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 15A2t 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


HANDLING BEES 


A Sane ae treating of the taming 

and handling of bees. Just the thing for 
A tad It is a chapter from ** The Hive 
and Honey-Bee, revised.” Price,8 cts. 
Advice to beginners, Circulars, &c., free. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
1Atf Hamilton, Hancock Co., Lils. 




















CUT RATES 


I’ ORDER to reduce my stock of Bee-Hives, 
I will allow a 15 per cent. discount. I 
guarantee them to be of first-class lumber and 
workmanship. Write, stating number and 
kind of Hives wanted. Buy direct of the man- 
ufacturer. c. K. READING 

15A2t DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


DON'T READ THIS te%eoctcert 


bg don’t send 


aan n your order at 
once, as in two weeks the offer of a Tested 


Queen Free, will be withdrawn. I want 
my Bees and Potatoes tried in every State, 
and will give a Queen absolutely free. Of the 
60 or more free Queens offered to the United 
States, Canada, etc., pow d eight have been ap- 
plied for,and Michigan has not sent in 
an order.as yet, for the Selected Tested 
Queen. For further particulars, see my ad. 
on page 404, March 24, issue of this 
Journal. Send $2.00 at once for 1-lb. each 
of my Potatoes. This is virtually the price of 
the Queen, and if you are first, I will send 
you a Queen that will please you, or I will 
return your money. In addition, I will 
also give all a Certificate good for 75 cents, 
that will be accepted on an order of a single 
Queen at face value. See my ad. on page 
404, and remember this offer will be with- 
drawn = two weeks. After that you will 
be too la 

os .. “TIMPE, Grand Ledge, Mich. 


14Atf 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
4 HONEY EXTRACTOR 








PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 
Square Glass Honey Jars, &c. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. MutH & Son, 

Cor. Freeman & Central Aves.. Cincinnati, 0. 

Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee- -Keepers. 
1Atf 


ADVANCE IN PRICE 


—. OF — 


ComB - FOUNDATION 


On and after this day, the price of COMIB- 
FOUNDATION is advancec 


Three (3) cents per Pound 
Both Wholesale and Retail, 


on account of the scarcity and consequent 
enhanced value of Beeswax. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON. 
April 2, 1891. 


British Bee Journal 


AND BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVISER. 


S PUBLISHED every week, at 6s. 6d. per 
annum, It contains the very best practical 
information for the —. It is edited by 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S5., ., ete., and 
i by John Hasiic, ties "Langley, 
erts, England. 











